Z>r. King Put Selma^ Ala., on the 
Map With Protest Marches 



The Days of Martin Luthe 
i\ing Jr. 



By Jim Bishop 
Director J. Edgar Hoover 
of the FBI had begun to in- 
quire into the activites of 
/ Martin Luther King when 
I the pastor first became in- 
. volved in the civil rights 

movement His men had re- 
■ ported there were ieftists 

\ and former Communists in 

j the paster’s entourage, and 

I this had led to an order for 

\ wiretapping. The trouble 

with sophisticated eaves* 
dropping is that not only 
does it capture and parrot 
the desired material, but it 
also bags everything includ- 
'US whispered mou- 

things in a motel room. The 
private life of King, licen- 
tious or not, was not proper 
material for the electronic 
bugs, but they picked up his 
most personal words and 
deeds. Had Director Hoover 
been selective, he might 
have eliminated all except 
pertinent material from his 
top secret reports; but Hoo- 
ver chose not to be selec- 
tive, and highly personal 
material was Included with 
political digests which were 
sent to Attorney General 
Nicholas Katzenbach, Presi- 
dent Lyndon B. Johnson, 

f and Speaker of the House 
John McCormack. 

On Nov. 18, 1064, J. Edgar 
Hoover was holding a press 
conference for women jour- 
nalists. Someone mentioned 
civil rights and Martin Lu- 
ther King. The man with the 
ruddy bulldog face took a 
breath and referred to King 
as ‘the most notorious liar 
in the country." It was 
hardly a diplomatic state- 
ment 

The explosion hit the 
White House and rocked it 
The newly announced win- 
iier of the Nobel Peace 



Prize had been attacked bv 
the Holy of Holies of Jus- 
tice. No one can doubt that 
the Johnson administration 
tried to get Hoover to re- 
tract or restate, or dilute 
the seven words, but Mr. 
Hoover was an immovable 
force. 

The words reached Dr. 
King, who dropped his 
Nobel speeches to devise a 
statement in rebuttal. "I am 
appalled and surprised," the 
pastor said to reporters. 
"What motivated such an Ir- 
responsible accusation is a 
mystery to me." 

King then did two wrong 
things: First he told the 
press that Hoover’s state- 
ment sadly must be the re- 
sult of "extreme pressure. 
He has apparently faltered 
under the awesome burdens, 
complexities and responsi- 
bilities of his office. There- 
fore, I cannot engage in a 
public debate with him." 
Then he asked for an ap- 



pointment with Hoover to 
discuss the matter. 

A message went out that 
Hoover would meet King in 
his Washington office on 
Dec. 4. King thought that 
the FBI director was irri- 
tated solely becuase of what 
he had said in Georgia con- 
cerning the fact that South- 
ern FBI agents were South- 
ern in sentiment He did not 
know about the wiretapping. 

The talk lasted for only a 
short while — the director 
imperious and mysterious, 
the doctor puzzled and ill at 
ease. King left without a fa- 
rewell handshake. 

( The animosity of J. Edgar 
Hoover directed itself more 
to the personal life of Dr. 

. King than to his public ex- 
• istence. 

The director of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, whose men manned the 
King taps, learned nothing 
which could threaten the in- 
ternal security of the nation. 

« • • « 

Selma, Ala., was under a 
black siege. The Student 
Nonviolent Coordinating 
Committee had been in 
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On the second day of the march to Montgomery, Dr. King nurses his sore feet. 



Selma for eighteen months. 
Slowly, steadily, inexorably, 
they had worked the blacks 
upward from passivity to ac- 
tivity. They were slow to re- 
spond — they had seen what 
the sheriff and his men had 
done to people who wanted 
to register to vote. They saw 
Jim Clark as a soft-spoken 
man who could break your 
head in half. He was bad 
trouble smiling. 

Jan. 2. 1965, was cold and 
clear. Saturday afternoon, 
no one was working. Two 
cars came in from Montgom- 

— • /-«i — 



ery, went to Brown s 
AME Church and stopped. 
Martin Luther King got out. 
Dr. King and his party hur- 
ried inside the church to the 
standing applause of 700 
blacks. Selma’s time had 
come. 

The dangerous division in 
Selma was not just black 
versus white; it was black 
versus black and white ver- 
sus white. SNCC was deter- 
mined not to permit Dr. 
King to walk into town at 
whim, order “thousands” to 
be prepared to go to jail, 
and then, having lit the 
fuse hurry out of town. 




SNCC had done the spade- 
work, and SNCC was going 
to lead the demonstrations. 
On the white side, Mayor 
Joe Smitherman did not like 
the provocative tactics of 
the sheriff, so he appointed 
a moderate man, Wilson 
Baker, as chief of police. 

This put the white struc- 
ture in the position of hav- 
ing Baker, as chief of police 
of Selma, willing to discuss 
matters with the blacks, and 
Jim Clark, as sheriff of Dal- 
las County, with Selma as 
the county seat, prepared to 
herd the blacks back into 
“Colored Town.’* 

When the first large 
group of demonstrators ap- 
peared on the courthouse 
steps to register, Clark 
stood on the top step, held 
his hands out for siience, 
and barked: “You are here 
to cause trouble. That's 
what you are doiAg." He 
started at Hosea Williams in 
front “You are an agitator, 
and that is the lowest form 
of humanity. If you do not 
disperse or go in as I direct 
you, you will be under ar- 
rest for unlawful assembly.*' 



He pointed to a side door in 
an alley. “The line forms 
there,** he said. No one 
moved. Jim Clark went 
down the County Court- 
house steps alone, thrashing 
and hitting with his night- 
stick. The demonstrators 
left 

The county authorities an- 
nounced that the voting reg- 
istrars met once every two 
weeks, but that when they 
met no blacks were waiting 
outside the courthouse. The 
blacks responded by de- 
manding that the registrars 
meet more frequently. On 
Jan. 30, a Saturday, Martin 
Luther King let It be known 
to the National Association 
for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People in Washington 
that he planned to march to 
the courthouse on Monday; 
this, in turn, would probably 
mean arrest and jailing. 

The march started late on 
Monday morning. King and 
Ralph Abernathy led 770 
marchers. It was Police 
Chief Wilson Baker who 
herded the blacks into jail. 
An additional 700. Including 



King and ADematny, were 
arrested that day. The next 
day 500 more were jailed. 
Dr. King was getUng the 
white man to play the King 
gambit: stuff the jails until 
they were unstuffable. 

It is certain that the sher- 
iff did not know that, in his 
crude way, he scored more 
for the cause of civil rights 
than most workers for the • 
Movement. Clark had 
aroused the wait-and-see 
blacks. On Feb. 10, the sher- 
iff and his deputies encir- 
cled 165 demonstrating chil- 
dren and marched and trot- 
ted them out of town into 
the farm country. Some, 
who could not keep the 
pace, were prodded from be- 
hind by chuckling deputies. 
“You kids want to march,** 
one said, “wejl give you a 
good march.** The children’s 
march brought maddened 
parents into tne streets. 

Dr. King went to Washing- 
ton to ask the administra- 
tion for a strong voting 
rights law. He didn*t request 
a strong voting rights law; 
he demanded one. Vice Pres- 
ident Humphrey assured 
him that President Johnson 
already had one “in the 
works.** . ! 

King came back from 
Washington to say some- I 
thing which, if it had come 
from the lips of Malcolm X, ' 
would not have surprised 
anyone. “Selma will never j 
get right and DaUas County I 
wUl never get right,** he 
.shouted, “until we get rid of 
fJim Clark.** “Rid” held a 
Connotation of death. 

Clark collapsed and was 
taken to a hospital. One doc- 
tor said, “A mild coronary.** 
Another said, “Total exhaus. 
tion.** The SCLC did what it 
. could. It sent 200 school- 
children to kneel in front of 
the courthouse and pray for 
the recovery of the sheriff 
“in mind and body.* 

Dr. King announced in 
early March that the people 
would march from Selma to 
Alabama’s capital city of 
Montgomery — fifty-four 
miles. They would bring 
their case before Gov. 
George Wallace. 

Late Sunday morning. 

King and Abernathy 
preached sermons in their 
respective Atlanta churches 
as SNCC and SCLC field of- 
ficers in Selma rapped on 
doors and entreated people 
to assemble for the march. 

At last, there were 500 per- 



sons assemoiea. 

A policeman in a car left 
the scene and drove to the 
Pettus Bridge. “They’re on 
their way!*’ he shouted. Men 
mounted their horses. 
Troopers on the far side of 
the bridge adjusted gas 
masks. On the near side of 
the bridge, the recovered 
Sheriff Clark and his depu- 
ties, equipped with clubs 
and elecWc cattle prods, 
stood aside to let the march- 
ers pass. White Selma, men, 
women, and little children, 
fringed both ends of the 
bridge, waiting with su- 
pressed excitement as 
crowds once had waited at ^ 
hangings in England. 

The desultory little band 
marched to the bridge, and 
climbed the span slowly, lis- 
tening to the venomous epi- 
thets of the white citizens. 



At the top of the span, the 
marchers saw the state 
troopers ahead. MaJ. John 
Cloud brought a bullhorn to 
his Ups. "Turn about,” he 
said loudly and slowly, 
**tum about and go back to 
your church.” The people 
kept marching. “You wlU 
not be allowed to march any 
further. You have two min- 
utes to disperse!” 

Hosea Williams of the 
SCLC was indecisive. He 
wanted to salvage some- 
thing from the situation 
“May we have a word with 
the niajor?” he shouted, 

A minute passed, then 
more than a minute. “There 
Is no word to be had,” Cloud 
said. “You have two minutes 

Behind the marchers the 
avenue to retreat. Cloud 
turned his bullhorn to his 
state troopers. "Troopers, 
forward.” he yeUed. The 
state poUce came forward in 
a soUd Une. The blacks 
shouted for mercy; some feU 
to the ground; some knelt 
and prayed loud. Clubs 
flailed left and right. Heads 
were spUt; bodies were bro- 
ken. > 

' It was over in five min- 
utes. Maj. Cloud’s troopers 
stopped at the Selma side of 
the Pettus Bridge, and 
Clark’s men drove the 
blacks back into “Colored 
Town." 

John Lewis of SNCC had 
a fractured skull. Hosea Wil- 
liams escaped with minor in- 



juries. Sixteen blacks were 
seriously injured. Forty oth- 
ers were given emergency 
treatment at the hospital. 

A hundred more limped 
home and bound their 
wounds. Public reaction was 
instantaneious. Selma was 
the most publicized town on 
the globe. 

Martin Luther King, al- 
most inarticulate, an- 
nounced that he and the 
Rev. Ralph Abernathy 
would lead another march 
from Selma to Montgomery. 

March day was Sunday, 
March 21. Huge military jets 
landed at Craig Air Force 
Base across the river. Hel- 
meted soldiers with rifles 
debarked. A direct hot line 
was established with the 
Pentagon in Washington. 

SNCC threatened to boy- 
cott the march. They said 
that although their people 
had done all the work. Dr. 
Martin Luther King was 
proclaimed the hero of the 
hour. Both sides spent three 
days in secret caucus prior 
to the march. 

It was almost 1 p.m. when 
Martin Luther King arrived 
with Ralph Abernathy. 
There were 2.800 people as- 
sembled. “Walk together, 
children,” Dr. King shouted. 
“Don’t you get weary, and it 
will lead us to the promised 
land. And Alabama will be a 
new Alabama, and America 
will be a new America.” The 
local . » people cheered 
hoarsely, but many of Sel-| 



ma’s 

home. 



14,000 blacks remained 



The marchers walked up 
the hump of the Pettus 
Bridge and down the other 
side. The only sign of force 
that could be seen were 
United States Army units 
walking along the sides of ^ 
the road. 



On the second day, the 
marchers were in Lowndes 
County, more firmly racist 
than Dallas. There were no 
incidents. There were fewer 
than 300 marchers; they 
were outnumbered by the 
soldiers. ' 

On the third day, Martin 
Luther King flew to Cleve- 
land to make a speech, and 
on Wednesday be and his 
wife flew to Montgomery to 
rejoin the marchers. They 
were a little more than ten 
miles from the city. 

In the morning, there 
were 20,000 people ready to 
march. It was difficult to lo- 
cate the few who had 
walked from Selma to Mont» 
g 0 m e r y. There were 
speeches and speeches. 
When Martin Lutherh King 
was introduced, the crowd 
went wild. King had won an- 
other victory, and be left 
town for Atlanta within a 
few hours. The litter of old 
polemics would be swept up 
by others. 



Prom the book published by O. 
P. PutnAm's Sons. Coprrtcht 1971, 
by Jim BUhop. Oliitrlbuted by Klnt 
Features Syndloata. 



NEXT;, The Final Chap- 
ters. 
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Five days and 54 miles later, the civil rights march ends at the state eapitol with 30,000 persons. 
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